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DA RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


dies, West Chester, Pa. 


THE Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 14th of Ninth Month, (September) next. 

The school has a healthy and beautiful location, with exten- 
sive grounds, and has been uniformly successful since its estab- 
lishment, twenty-five years ago. 

The advantages of an Academical and Collegiate education 
are fully secured, and diplomas are granted. 


Terms, $180.00 per school year. 
For illustrated Circular, and Catalogue giving full particulars 
address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. alt 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


DEPT FORD SCHOOL.— FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Woopsury, NEW JERSEY. 
THE Fall Term of this School will open 9th month 7th, 1885. For 
Circulars and further particulars, address, 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, PRINCIPAL, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


WwW OODSTOWN ACADEMY.—A Boarding and 
Day School for both sexes, under care of Friends. Instruc- 
tion thorough in all branches. Students prepared for College, 
Business or Teaching. Careful training of primary pupils, and 
the preparation of teachers, specialties. The patronage of none 
but orderly, industrions pupils is solicited. Boarders are fur- 
nished wite the comforte of home. Every facility afforded to en- 
able pupils to obtain a thorough education at moderate cost. For 
circulars address, A. C. NORRIS, A. M., Woodstown, N. J. 


(HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— 

Offers unusual advantages (full college and preparatory cour- 
ses) in General Science, Chemistry and Physics, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry, Modern Languages, Mechanic Arts, His- 
tory and Political Science, Civil Engineering. Special Course in 
Literature and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. Fall term 
opens September 9th, 1885. Address, Gro. W. ATHERTON, LL. D., 
President, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


VA PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville. Pa. 
7” Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Careful attention to little boys 
and girls. J. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Yale College) Principal. 


YW NTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

by 9th mo. Ist. Prefers going where there are small chil- 
dren. Capable of taking entire charge of such. Best reference 
exchanged. For particulars call or address, A. H. V., this office. 




























STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, dnd the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods, 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Includes the following admirable books : 
Appleton’s Readers and Reading Charts. 
HAVE No Equal. 
Appleton’s Chart Primer, 
A PERFECT GEM. 
Natural History Readers. 


For SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 





1. Cats and Dogs and other Friends. 2. Friends in Feathers and 
Fur. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 4. Neighbors with 
Claws and Hoofs. 5. Animate World. 


How We Live: ra The Human Body and 
How to Take Care of It. 


Giving special attention to the Laws of Hygiene (including the ef- 
fects of Alcohol and Narcotics on the Human System.) 


Harkness’ Latin Series. 








Song Wave. 


Catalogues, Circulars and Educational Notes sent free to any 
address. Correspondence Solicited. ; 

Address for Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Southern New Jersey and District of Columbia. 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 


POTTSVILLE, PENNA. 
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CURES CONSTIPATION. AIDS DIGESTION. 





AUBURN, N. Y., August 24th, 1884.—Have used your SELTZER 
APERIENT in my family for Constipation, Headache, Disordered 
Stomach and Biliousness. Invariably find relief from its use, and 
recommend it strongly. J. L. ELLIOTT. 





KANSAS City, Mo., June ?, 1884.—Have been using APERIENT 
for Dyspepsia. It gives me relief from those dreadful sensations 
known only to the dyspeptic, i. e., vertigo, and fullness after eat- 
ing. Have socommentod it to friends with like results. 

H. A. BAKER. 


REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


RELIEVES HEADACHE. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cTs., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAKER. 
Removed to No. 1215 North 15th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDS can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL Home, Reading, Pa. 


S20 FOR RENT.—In Darby, near Friends’ Meeting House 
©) a and Friends’ School, a stone house with yard and gar- 
den attached. ‘Terms $20a month. Apply 926 Market St., Phila. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


PY & M. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 
Je Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch Street), 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


For SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[A DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
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MY FAITH. 
TRUST in God: whatever ills 
Around my pathway fall, 
Whatever clouds obscure my sun, 
God sends and guides them all. 


I am not wise to frame a creed, 
Or talk of things divine : 

I know not where, ’twixt good and ill, 
To draw a boundary line. 


I cannot tell what saints shall fill 
His glorious courts above: 

Ionly know this one blest truth— 
That God is boundless love. 


And, knowing this, I cannot fix 
The limit of his grace, 

Or tell what souls have strayed beyond 
The light of his dear face. 


So in my faith I rest content, 
Where’er my lot may fall: 
Icannot wander far from Him 
Whose care is over all. 
—NSelected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LIFE IN FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
HOUGH I am feeling persuaded that each meet- 
ing, as each individual, must do its own work, 
not looking too much at others, yet I believe the true 
experiences of one may be valuable to another. 

In regard to the exercises in our meetings, I think 
we may lose by adhering too strictly to the customs of 
the recent past, and by fear that by doing some little 
unusual thing we may help to start a precedent that 
would be troublesome. In this fear, I think we some- 
times lose what might prove to be fresh springs of 
life. If each meeting and each individual in it is 
truly concerned to Know the right for themselves, 
and willing to accept the Christ in the way of his ap- 
pearing, not rejecting him because he does not come 
in the expected way, we may safely trust each other 
to follow his leadings. If we should do anything 
which should be uncomfortable to the meeting, and 
which did not bear evidence of being in the truth, we 
have the same remedy that we have for those who 
claim to preach by inspiration, but whose communi- 
cations do not “savor of divine life.” 

To illustrate: During the past few months our 
little meeting has been most of the time without our 
acknowledged minister, (he being absent on a re- 
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| ligious visit). Our Elders had expressed themselves 
| as willing that concerned Friends should read, if 
there was anything of a religious character which 
rested with them, and which they felt a desire to 
share with the meeting. Thisdesire was felt by two 
individuals at different times. On each occasion the 
| impression was felt while reading at home, that the 
matter which had refreshed and enlightened the 
reader, would be perhaps profitable to the meeting, 
and following this impression, these books were 
carried to the meeting, to await further indications of 
the divine finger. After a period of solemn silence, 
in which the preparation of the heart seemed to be 
accomplished, it was felt right to present the matter 
to the meeting, and I believe in each case there were 
after expressions of satisfaction. One article read 
was a sermon of Elias Hicks, which proved truly edi- 
fying. To our young folks who have so many temp- 
tations in the way of attractive reading, and who do 
not feel inclined to read Friends’ books, this was 
strong meat, satisfying both mind and heart, and they 
listened to our good reader with attention and in- 
terest. 

I believe that in many of our small meetings, 
especially where there is little outward ministry, 
| an occasional reading, (always as one may feel 
| truly impressed, and subject to our good order, of a 
few verses or a psalm, or a chapter from the Bible, or 
possibly the reading of a hymn of Whittier’s, or one of 
the many heartfelt hymns from the good of all ages,) 
would have a tendency to centre many minds who 
find difficulty in collecting wandering thoughts, and 
entering into silent worship. I believe there are few 
individuals in our society to whom this feature, 
(silent worship), is so dear as to myself. Without 
that all other ministry seems to fall upon unprepared 
ground; and I trust all our meetings may always 
preserve this. Where this meets the need of all, 
there is of course no need of any teacher or help, but 
| as Elizabeth Fry truly says, it is a “high spiritual at- 
tainment,” not easily reached at once by all. 

Many of the valuable sermops and letters, and 
journals of our ancient worthies will remain a sealed 
book, if we wait for the young to take them down 
from our book-shelves, voluntarily or otherwise, and 
read them. The truths contained are generally of 
universal application, and if we are careful and 
watchful in doing the right thing at the right time, 
many souls may be richly fed. When weare tempted 
to overdo, if we are on the watch we will feela 
check that will preserve us. We are “set in a large 
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place,” and may “ walk at liberty,” if our faces are in 
the right direction and we are in cendescension to 
the right order of the meeting. Bear in mind, I say, 
“some” meetings, and “occasionally.” I would not | 
have this regularly, nor in any sense a form. If it is 
not spontaneous and under the same influence as 
other ministry, it will not tend to the life of the meet- 
ing. I believe, too, that our meetings should not sit 
too much in judgment upon each. other, but should 
trust each other to that power which has promised | 
to “teach His people Himself.” 

The attempt to force individuals or societies into 
moulds has always resulted in death. Truth escapes 
all bounds, and must be free. It is contained in no 
formula, can not be confined in its movements, and 
bears with it always its own witness. Let each meet- 
ing feel the responsiblility for its own life, and when | 
each becomes a living one, the society will take on a 
renewed existence. There is surely a need still ofa 
eburch with “clean hands.” Let us purify ourselves 
from the evil practices of the present day. When 
the “best people,” so miscalled, indulge in games of 
chance for stakes in their own parlors; when they 
attend races and venture money upon the racing 
animals; when they can pass the wine cup to their 
neighbor, frequent places of amusement whose 
acknowledged tendency is demoralizing; then there 





is need of a people whose sentiments and whose lives 
are a standing protest. If we cannot make aggressive 
movements against such evils, we can at least en- 
deavor to stand in opposition, and thereby prove 
perhaps an “object lesson” in ourcommunity. There 
is always need of a pure people whose lives bear 
witness to the truth. 
BAP. 

Chicago, 7mo. 25th. 


For Friends’ Inte Rasente and ieee. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN. 


HAT there should be more mental activity and 
acumen in childhood is one of the inevitable 
results of the advancement of civilization and cul- 
ture; and as a consequence the best methods of 
training the young mind, and the kind of instruction 
it is right to give, especially upon re igious subjects, 
become problems more difficult of solution. The 
ideas of Friends in reference to religious instruction 
seem very simply and easy of practical application. 
It has been, and I think, still is, their theory to have 
no creed, consequently to teach none, to teach no 
dogma, no tradition. The plain principles of right 
and wrong are readily understood at a very early 
age, and parents with discretion and judgment, gen- 
erally succeed in implanting good principles and 
forming correct habits in their children. This train- 
ing and care of the moral element in human nature, 
the development of which, as well as of that of the 
intellectual, can be understood and aided in their 
definite capabilities, needs close attention and earnest 
effort. In the wonder-world when the little mind is 
slowly awakening to the perception of the inexplica- 
ble, and the imagination begins to build its infantile 
creation, the task of those who guide this being, 
itself inexplicable, becomes more difficult, more 





freighted with great responsibility. There is a class 
of sensitive “moralists” that grieve over the fact 
that their children, by unavoidable intercourse with 
their companions, their classmates at school, and al- 
so from the books they read, receive ideas and im- 
pressions, which, when their child asks if they are 
true, the parent cannot cons‘ientiously say he be- 
lieves they are, and he often cannot decide what it is 
best to say. Sometimes it would be as far from right 
to say they are not true as that they are. Even the 
convictions of the parent it is not always best to ex- 
press. Better say “when thou art a little older we 
will discuss these matters.” When the young intel- 
lect becomes capable of understanding what is meant 
by symbolism and metaphor, many things may be 
made measurably clear, especially, by those who 
adopt the view and custom of Friends in explaining 
much as figurative. 3 

George Eliot says, “ Imagine the sorrowful amaze 
of a child, who had been dwelling with delight on 
the idea that the stars were the pavement of heaven’s 
court, and that there above them, sat the kind but 
Holy God, looking like a venerable Father who 
would smile on his good little ones—when it was 
cruelly told, before its mind had substance enough 
to bear such tension, that the sky was not real, that 
the stars were worlds, that even the sun could not be 
God’s dwelling, because there were many, many suns. 
This would introduce atheism into the child’s mind, 
instead of assisting it to form a nobler conception of 
God. The idea it previously had was _ perfectly 
adapted to its intellectual condition, and formed, to 
the child, as perfect an embodiment of the all-good, 
all-wise, and all-powerful, as the most enlightened 
philosopher ever formed for himself.” This is an 
illustration of the fancies of the dear child, which, to 
its mind, are pictures most real. The skill of the 
instructor is here required in introducing science, to 
make the tender student feel rather than know, that 
the brightness and beauty and vastness of the sun 
and stars are typical of these qualities in the all-good, 
all-wise, and all-powerful, whose love is without 
limit, whose kindness is immeasurable, to which the 
good, in all periods of life, may turn with confidence, 
and receive the reward of well-doing, which is in- 
ward peace and joy. The greatest height attained 
by scientist, psychologist or philosopher does not 
enable him to give any clearer exposition of “that 
which is not ourselves,” than the idea which forms 
itself in the mind of the thoughtful child. The con- 
sciousness that we are all humble learners in a great 
school, the most elementary lessons of which we 
scarcely know, should modify the annoyance of 
those who presume to say, with absolute decision, 
that many statements and theories in this field of 
thought, are or are not the truth. 

Racueu A. LAMBORN. 


Trve charity makes no noise in the world. A per- 
son who does good out of pure motives never spreads 
it abroad in the circle in which he moves, nor makes 
it public through a newspaper.—George Eliot. 





ConscIENCE is the voice of God in the soul.— Beecher. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | 

THE SIXTH QUERY. 

IXTH Query. Do Friends maintain a faithful | 

testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry, | 
resting upon divine qualification alone? 

At the rise of the Society of Friends, the Chris- 
tian Church had become very formal, full ofceremony, | 
creeds and confessions of faith, but there was not | 
much of that pure and spiritual religion, taught by | 
Jesus, as he went about, up and down in Jewry, teach- | 
ing the lessons to the people as he had received | 

| 
| 


them from his Father. 

I here quote (from the Baltimore Discipline, page | 
76), “ Persuaded as we are that gospel ministry is not 
of man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ, agreeably 
to that apostolic charge, ‘As every man hath received 
the gift, even so minister the same, one to another, 
as good stewards of the manifold Grace of God’ ” 

In accordance with that idea, our early Friends 
claimed, there was no human power that could 
ordain men to preach the gospel, but that God alone 
could give the power and extend the call. Yet it 
was not long until they seemed to have lost faith in 
the Master, and followed the custom of other religious 
organizations, by establishing a human tribunal to 
ordain or appoint men to preach the Gospel to the 
people; and now there is not a minister among 
Friends, but holds his or her commission or authority 
to preach from the Eldership. If all the members of | 
a monthly meeting wished to have a certain person a 
member of that meeting recommended as a minister, | 
it could not be done, unless the Elders first sent the 
recommendation to the monthly meeting; so that the 
exclusive and absolute power of appointing preachers 
is with the Elders. 

In my opinion the exercise of that power has done | 
more than any other single cause to injure our Society, 
prevent its increase in membership, and dwarf the 
spiritual growth of its members. It has helped to 
establish and foster in the minds of our members,. 
the idea that before a person is qualified to speak in 
our meetings for worship, he or she must and will re- 
ceive some remarkable, supernatural demonstration 
of the permit of God, whereas the manifestation and 
power of the spirit is undemonstrative, unseen and 
silent, like the dews of Heaven that fall unheard and 
unseen to nourish the vegetable kingdom. 

I am unable to find any argument in favor of con- 
tinuing the appointment of our preachers by a hu- 
man tribunal. It seems to me, to be contrary to, and 
in violation of our principles as a Society, and incon- 
sistent with reason. 

During the past half century, there have been many 
of our best and ablest members, both men and women 
(and among them that dear mother in Israel and 
apostle of liberty and truth, Lucretia Mott) who did 
not approve of our manner of “reccmmending | 
ministers.” To maintain any organization it must be | 
governed by laws and regulations, and to carry out | 
those laws some persons must be clothed with cer- | 
tain power and authority ; therefore the Eldership 
should be retained, but should not have the power of | 
appointing preachers, (that being unnecessary and | 
injurious to our Society). All persons who speak in our | 
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meetings would then be under their care, the same as 


| the recommended ministers are now. 


At present the Elders have no care, authority or 
control (officially) over persons who speak in our 
meetings for worship, who are not recommended. 


8.8. 
Union ae Md., 8th mo. 8th. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETINGS !‘ IN THE POWER OF GOD.” 


N a recent number of the Intelligencer and Journal, 
““S. A.” asks the question whether the above in- 
junction of our elder brother, George Fox, “to hold 
all your meetings in the power of God” could not 
be carried out by gathering together an assemblage of 
worshippers of different views, sects, and creeds, to 
worship together? To which I would answer, from 
my experience, which has been of a varied character, 
from that of youthful dedication, in which the will of 
the creature was much centered in the Divine will, to 
that of a large degree of unfaithfulness, in which this 
Divine government was much lost sight of, and the 
will of the mere animal affection substituted ; that in 
the collecting together of such a heterogeneous mass 
as an assemblage of the kind would generally embrace, 
“the power” that our “elder brother” speaks of, 
would be so much wanting that it could not be said 
to be under its governing influence, for there would 
be necessarily those who would conclude that no ac- 


| ceptable worship was offered where there was noth- 


ing said or done, (no matter whether the necessary 
qualification had been gotten into or not,) consequent- 
ly calls would be made for vocal prayers, songs and 
exhortations, following each other in rapid succession, 
might we not say in the mere will of the creature, 
with the repetitions of requests and prayers unat- 
tended by that Divine unction which constitutes the 
power of the Good Father, and altho’ to them it 
might constitute Divine Worship, because done in the 
best light they had received, yet would they need 
the spirit of ‘our elder brother” to teach them the 
way of spiritual life more perfectly ; for before such 
he tells us that he frequently “stood or sat a half 
hour or more.” As to such he says he felt commis- 
sioned to call them away from words, ete. And to 
me it appears no better plan can be devised to get 
into true heartfelt worship, than to get into true 
spiritual silence, with God alone as the teacher; and 
without this guarded, care there is great danger of 
spiritual laborers running into the extreme men- 
tioned by the spiritually minded Jacob Ritter, of go- 
ing into the harvest field, and slashing away at the 
grain before it is matured or ripened. 

It is always proper to wait the direction of the 
great husbandman, not that we suppose it is the ap- 
pointment of all to follow in the same line of duty. 
It would have been much out of place for Samuel M. 
Janney in Virginia to have followed in the steps of 
Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia on the Slavery ques- 
tion, or for George Fox to have preached on the 
same question in Jamaica, as she did in Pennsylvania, 
or on his mission in Pennsylvania to recommend 
the taking out their partition walls, and women and 
men doing their business jointly, as Genesee Yearly 
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Meeting has lately done. And the movement is now | 


aright one. All will certainly be led in the truth if 
they patiently and directly follow the Divine guide, 


which is sure to lead onward and upward; but this | 


cannot be done until the ground is prepared for the 


seed ; neither can two walk together until they be- | 
thing, then, is to keep civar of certain vices. 


come agreed—any attempt to force will only lead in- 
to disorder and confusion. But were all rightly 


gathered under the one uniting influence, as wit- | 


nessed in the first gathering of our Illinois Yearly 
Meeting from different States and localities, all 
would move smoothly along as they did, without any 
preconcerted arrangement. 

C. O'NEAL. 


Padua, Iil., Seventh Month 7, 1885. 


From the Christian Register. 
THEODORE PARKER TO A YOUNG MAN. 


HE following letter was written by Theodore Par- | 
ker to a young man who was starting out upon | 


his first sea voyage. It was placed in our handsa 


few days since; and as it has never been in print, we | 


have asked permission to publish it. It reveals one 
side of Theodore Parker’s character, which is not fa- 
miliar to those who think of him only as an ardent 
controversialist. It is a letter filled with golden ad- 
vice for a young man entering a vocation exposed to 
great temptations. The letter had a lasting influence 
upon the life of this young man, who rose to be a 
captain, and who always felt grateful for the advice 
he had given him. Thereare few young men starting 
out in life, whatever their vocation, who might not 


profit by his counsel: 
Boston, July, 7th 1851. 


My Dear Frienp,— Your mother told me that you 
are soon to leave her and all the tender ties of home, 
and go out to seek your fortune in the world. She 
wished me to say a word of counsel to you at this time- 
I am glad to do so, as I remember well the time when 
I first left my father’s house, to find a home else- 
where. I was younger than you are,and went to 
teach a little village school. Let me say a few words 
to you, which my own experience suggests. 

I suppose you wish to be rich. Most young men 
have a longing for riches; and most old men, too. I 
don’t think riches desirable. I should besorry to have 
inherited wealth. Buta competence is very desirable, 
is indispensable. Well, the way to get it is by fore- 
thought to plan, industry to execute, and prudence to 
keep the earnings of your work. I should always wish 
to get what I earned, but never to take more than I 
had honestly, fairly, really earned. Iam sure that with 
forethought, industry, and prudence you cannot fail 
to get a competence. All that you get more thana 
sufficient fortune is commonly a misfortune. A com- 
petence is not hard to get. 

But the best thing which you can get in life is not 
money, nor what money brings along with it. A 
great estate is not worth so much as a good man, 
You are here in this world to become a good man,—a 
wise man, a just man, an affectionate man, a religious 
man. This is the one thing you will carry out of this 


world into the next. Money will make you accept- | 


able toman: manhood—I mean wisdom, justice, affec- 


} 
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tionateness, and religion—will make you welcome to 
God, and blessed by Him forever. Your business 
is one help to obtain that manhood, but business alone 
will not give it to you. You must work for your 
manhood as much as for your money, and take as 
much pains to get it, and to keep it, too, The first 
As yet 
you hardly know the temptations which will come 
upon you. But there are three things which you 
must set your face against at once and forever, intem- 
perance, gambling, and licentiousness. These three 
vices ruin thousands of young men every year. To 
some persons, perhaps to most young men, the temp- 
tation to some one of these is very powerful. Resist 
these three, and you will do pretty well in this period 
of life. 

Now, I would not recommend you to the gloomy 
and sour and stiff. I hope you will be cheerful, live- 
ly, even gay and mirthful, all that belongs to your 
period of life. But you can be all this, without sin: 
you need not put a sting in your heart to torment 
you forever. Trust me, there is little real pleasure in 
anything which your conscience forbids. 

Then you want to cultivate your mind. This you 
can do in part by reading valuable books, as you 
have leisure and opportunity. I have always found 
a good deal of time for it atsea. Forethought, indus- 
try, and prudence will help you bere as much as in 
getting money. I used to find it a profitable thing to 
keep a journal, in which I wrote down what I saw 
that was remarkable, what I read, what I thought. I 
believe you will find this pleasant and profitable, too- 
Especially, if you visit foreign countries,—where 
everything is remarkable to a stranger,—you will find 
advantage in this. In regard to reading, I should 
wish to be familiar with the History of America, with 
the lives of its great men; then, with the History of 
England, and the lives of its great men; and, next, 
with the writings of the best authors in English and 
American literature. All this you can accomplish in 
the course of a few years,—before you are thirty,— 
and not encroach on your proper business or your 
proper pleasure, and not injure your health. 

One thing more I must say: I think there is no 
real and satisfactory happiness in life without relig- 
ion. I am not a sour, malignant man, wishing to 
cloud over the morning of life. But I wish to pro- 
long its sunshine forever. I am not at all supersti- 
tious. For this very reason, I think more of the 
value of religion. It is a restraint from doing wrong, 
an encouragement to do right, and a great comfort at 
all times of life. I do not mean by religion a certain 
form of belief, nor a certain ritual, joining a church or 
anything of that sort. But I do mean a respect 
for your own nature, and obedience to its laws. I 
mean a love of truth, a love of justice, a love of man 
as yourself, and of God with all your mind and con- 
science and heart and soul. 

You can easily cultivate your religious nature; as 
early as yourmind. One of the best helps that I know 
is this,—to set apart a few minutes of every day to com- 
mune with yourself and with your God. Suppose it 
is at night before you sleep or in the morning before 
you go to work. Then it is well to review all the 
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actions of the day,—the deeds, the words, even the 
thoughts, and feelings,—and ask if they are such as 
God can approve. If not, then resolve to do such 
things no more, and in your prayer to ask the help 
of God for the future. Trust me, this will be of great 
avail. No man can faithfully pursue this course 
without great growth in manly excellence. 


good, and a religious man. 
The prayers of your father and mother will go 
with you in your new enterprise. 


prove yourself a noble man. 
Truly your friend, 
THEODORE PARKER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Senet: 
THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 
HE report from the Capital of France to-day, is, 


that the debate in the Chamber of Deputies on | 


the appropriation for renewing the invasion of Mada- 
gascar, is renewed, and continued with much warmth. 

Ex-Premier Ferry said the colonial policy of 
France was justified, because it was the right and 
duty of superior races to civilize inferior races. Since 
all n-utions were now entering upon colonial move- 
ments, France must do likewise or forfeit her posi- 
tion. 

Since the big guns of France first resounded upon 


Absent from their | 
sight, you will still live in their heart of hearts; and 
their highest earthly wish will be that you may 


You | 
will never repent the pains you take to be a great, a | 





the shores of Madagascar several years ago, oursym- | 
pathies have been with the latter, as knowledge of | 
the situation, our sense of justice and humanity im- | 


pelled. 

Christian philanthropy had rejoiced over the news 
of the efforts of the pure-spirited Queen of that quiet 
and unobtrusive Island to advance her people in all 
that goes to elevate the species. We had heard of 
her proclamation issued to her people in 1877, follow- 
ing the example of our Great Republic, whereby she 
abolished slavery and the slave trade within her do- 
minions. We had heard of her edict against intoxi- 
cating liquors, the use of which, she said, was debas- 
ing her people. This edict was absolutely prohibitory 
against the manufacture and rendering of spirits for a 
beverage. 

In view of this picture let Christian nations hang 
their heads in shame. How much more becoming to 
aid them in the establishing of liberty, temperance 
and republicanism, of which the French people 
know something, and of the charms of a peaceful and 
enlightened life, of which Christianity happily has 
some knowledge. On the contrary, with a sword in 
one hand, in the other a bottle; destructive as the 
former is, the bottle is most invincible, for it conquers 
victor and vanquished as well. Better, if they be 
barbarians, as is claimed, that they remain so, 
rather than that the flag of a Christian nation should 
be stained with innocent blood. 

France cannot under any plea justify this assault 
upon a weak and unoffending people, and her en- 
lightened neighbors of Europe would interfere if they 
were not themselves as guilty, with their great armies 
spoiling for a fight, to use a vulgar term, and bursting 
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the bounds of their own borders because they are too 
small to hold them. Oh blessed spirit of Peace! 
when will thy dawning come and when the happy 
day? 

The French people now recognize how small a 
measure of glory to the French name has arisen from 
their late warlike demonstrations on the borders of 
China, for the lives and treasure squandered. The 
settlement with the Chinese in the late Tonquin 
squabble, has tended to direct French attention afresh 
to Madagascar, where the question is still unsettled. 
In 1882 France began these hostile operations with a 
view to compelling the islanders to recognize the 
right of France to exercise a protectorate over a large 
district in the northwestern portion of the island, 
and to certain extent over the whole country. Owing 
to the natural difficulties which beset the invaders, 
the deadly nature of the climate to Europeans, and 
the serious opposition offered by the natives, the 
French arms have accomplished so far, next to noth- 
ing; while the little they have done, has amounted 
to a heavy bill. Tax-payers are asking to what pur- 
pose is this sacrifice of treasure. The representatives 
from the manufacturing districts answer, trade, trade. 

When invasion was commenced, the French traders 
believed that they could accomplish theirfpurpose by a 
short and inexpensive campaign. By the time they 
discovered their mistake, however, they had become 
too deeply involved, as they thought, to abandon 
their project with honor, and so: they kept plunging 
deeper and deeper into the mire, with all the world 
looking askance at their operations, and rejoicing at 
their ill success. 

Madagascar is larger, more populous and more im- 


| pregnable than some of her assailants seem to realize. 


Great Britain once tried to take hold there, and had 
te let go. That aggressive nation never made a second 
attempt. The island is as large as England, Ireland 
and Scotland combined. The length of the island is 


| 1030 miles; the greatest breadth 350 miles; with 


225,000 square miles of capacity and five millions of 
people. It isa mountain island with peaks twelve 
thousand feet high. 

My hope is that the facts here stated may ad- 
monish our own government, and draw out the 
wisdom, prudence and virtues of the representatives 
of our admirable sister republic, now while the op- 
portunity offers. 

Henry JANNEY. 
Baltimore, 7mo. 29th. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

HIS was held at Gwynedd, (Montgomery Co., Pa.), 
on the 6th instant. The day was very pleasant, 
and the attendance as large as usual. In the first 
meeting, Thomas Foulke, of New York, spoke at some 
length, and with much fervor of expression; he was 
followed by several men Friends, including Joel Lare, 
Dr. Henry T. Child, Nathaniel Richardson, T. Elwood 
Longshore, Watson Tomlinson, and David Newport, 
and by Hannah Linton, Margaretta Walton, Louisa 
J. Roberts and Catharine P. Foulke. The meeting 

for worship closed about 12 o’clock. 
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In the meeting for business, in the men’s branch, 
besides the ordinary routine, some time was occupied 
by the discussion of a proposition presented by Seth 
Lukens, to appoint a committee to assist within the 
limits of this quarter the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on Temperance. Seth said that the latter needed 
and desired aid. The women’s branch of this quar- 
terly meeting had appointed, three years ago, mem- 
bers of a joint committee, and had since been waiting 
for the men’s branch to act. (The report ofthe wom- 
en, stating that they had made some exertion in the 
direction of their appointment, but had been some- 
what detained, waiting for action by men’s meeting, 


was subsequently sent in and read for information.) | 


There were expressions of unity with the proposal, 
but it was objected to by several Friends on the 
ground of order,—that the appointment of sucha 
committee to “ assist” or “ co-operate” with the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee would be in effect assuming the 
power to add to the latter. After some discussion, 
the form of the proposal before the meeting so changed 
as to suggest the appointment ofa Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s committee on Temperance, without any refer- 
ence to that of the Yearly Meeting, and action upon 
this it was finally decided to lay over three months. 

In the women’s branch, the principal business 
transacted was the reading of the Report of the Tem- 
perance Committee, in which was expressed the de- 





sire for the co-operation of men’s meeting, the com- | 


mittee believing that joint labor in the work would 
be more effective. The report was united with and 
full unity expressed with making the request to men’s 
branch. 

Earnest words ofcounseland encouragement were 
spoken by Margaretta Walton, Phebe W. Foulke and 
others. 

The report from men’s branch that the subject of 
appointing ajoint committee on Temperance had been 
before them, and was referred to the next quarterly 
meeting called forth earnest appeals to renewed dili- 
gence on the part of those engaged in the work. 


FRIENDS AT BLOOMFIELD, CANADA. 


Dear Frienps: I have often thought, when reading 
in your interesting paper the news of Friends on the 
American side of the line, that if I held the pen of a 
ready writer, or had the ability of the strong man, I 
would more frequently report the condition or expe- 
rience of some of our Canadian meetings and schools. 


And although our Yearly Meeting wasvery favorably | 


reported by our good friend L. J. R., yet space will 
perhaps be granted me for a brief expression of my 
feelings of gratitude for that, and subsequent reasons 
for encouragement among us. 

Weall felt our annual gathering to be an especially 
favored season. The great Master who knows so 
well the necessities of His children commissioned 
just such servants and message-bearers from other 
parts of his vineyard, as were best suited to our con- 
dition, bearing messages of love and encouragement 
to those of us who were weary and heavy laden, that 
have been received by those to whom they were sent, 
and we have been thereby encouraged and strength- 
ened in our allotted work. The special sessions for 
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Temperance and First-day School work were seasons 
of marked interest, and the increased life and interest 
in the latter is manifesting itself very encouragingly. 
We have an interesting school, and while some of our 
workers feel the necessity of something in the form 
of lesson leaves, we are willing to work on in the 
ability afforded, believing that all such wants will be 
supplied. And I must acknowledge the encourage- 
ment found in the present number of your valuable 


| paper, now lying before me, that steps are being taken 


in that direction, and we hope ere many weeks to 
have at our commencement such lessons as will bet- 
ter enable us to instruct the youth of our schools and 
society in the doctrines and principles professed by 
our branch of the church. 

The children of our First-day School, and mem- 
bers, to the number of one hundred, spent a very 
pleasant and enjoyable day on the 28th ultimo, going 
by private conveyances to one of our beautiful sum- 
mer resorts, known as the Sand Banks, (and which 
some of our American Friends have visited), where 
the ample provisions stored in baskets were spread 
before us, with which all were filled and satisfied, and 
many fragments to gather up; after which the after- 
noon was spent in different kinds of innocent recrea- 
tion, making a day long to remembered. 

Perhaps such a detailed account of our Canadian 
affairs may not be interesting to all, but these and 
other incidents in our experience, such as some in- 
crease of membership, (by request), and renewed in- 
teresting meetings following our First-day School all 
served to imbue the heart of the writer with feelings 
of gratitude, that seemed to demand an expression. 
Nor would I be unmindful or omit to mention our lit- 
tle mid-week meeting, which we felt best to change 
from 11 A. M., to7 P. M. Although the trial is not 
of long standing, so far we feel it to be a good one, not 
interfering with domestic or agricultual affairs nearly 
as much, and we come in the cool of the day, when 
its duties have been performed, and the quiet reflec- 
tions and meditations of the hour can be better en- 
joyed and retained than when the hands and mind 
must be hurriedly returned to their respective duties. 
Now, with our arrangement, (adopted of late), father 
and mother can come with the children, that hereto- 
fore were at school or otherwise engaged, and we feel 
that we are blessed in our efforts. 

Ff 
Bloomfield, Ontario, 8th mo. 3d. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


| Ar this monthly meeting, in the Seventh month, 


female minors, making 41. 


applications for membership for 10 persons,—mostly 
young,—were placed in charge of committees. The 
committee appointed for that purpose had distributed 
1083 copies of the “ Extracts” to members, and those 
attending our meetings. 

A report concerning membership for the year 1884 
was received, showing that there had been received 
by certificate, 10 men, 22 women, and 4 male and 5 
There had also been re- 


| ceived, on application, 3 men, 4 women, 9 boys, and 3 





| girls, making19. The addition by birth were 6 males 
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aud 2 females, making 8; and givinga total growth of 
68. The withdrawals, on certificate, were 4 men, 1 
woman; disowned, 2 of each sex; died 12 men, 16 
women, 2 boys, 5 girls; making altogether 54 losses ; 
and leaving net gain of the year 14. The total mem- 
bership of this monthly meeting is 619 men and 812 
women, 205 male minors, 221 female, making 1857. 
Of the deaths, during the year, 2 of each sex were un- 
der 3 years; 3 females between 8 and 20; 2 males and 
1 female between 20 and 30; 1 male between 30 and 


and 60; 3 males and 1 female between 60 and 70; 2 
males and 8 females between 70 and 80; 1 male and 5 
females between 90 and 100; 1 male 92} years old. 


of the 15 women was over 763, and of both together 
nearly 72} years. 
There were, during the year, 19 interments at Fair 


The business meeting was conducted in much love 
and harmony. We were encouraged in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings, by Jacob Capron, and 
some good advice upon the subject of Temperance 
was given by George T. Powell. 


VISITING IN BUCKS QUARTER. 
Further labor in Bucks Quarter was continued, in ac- 


| cordance with the arrangement made at Middletown, 


| as stated in last week’s issue. Anne S. Clothier left 
40, and 1 between 40 and 50; 1 ofeach sex between 50 | 


on Second-day to go home and attend Philadelphia 
Quarter. Watson Tomlinson went on Third-day to 
attend a funeral at Abington, and to attend Abington 


| Quarter on Fourth and Fifth days. Their places were 
The average age of the 10 men over 30 years was 66.9; | 


Hill, and 10 at other grounds in the country. There | 


were 11 marriages under the care of the meeting; in 
7 of them both were members, 1 belonged tothe other 
(“Orthodox ”), body, and in 3 cases 1 party was not a 
member. There were 22 cases of deviation from the 
Discipline considered, of which 16 were in relation to 
marriage, in 13 of which our testimony concerning a 
paid ministry was violated. 63 men Friends were 
named on various appointments, in 1884, 46 of whom 
were on five or less, 10 between five and ten, and 7 
from ten to seventeen each. 

A committee was appointedto report as to the bear- 
ing on Friends’ practice of the new (Pennsylvania) 
law on marriage. J. M. T. 


STANDFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held at Ghent, N. Y., the 7th of Eighth 
month. A beautiful day dawned upon us; and near 
eleven o’clock Friends and Friendly people were 
seen moving towards the meeting house, from the 
north, south, and west some among the aged, many 
in the middle walks of life, and a larger number than 
usual among the youth. There were but few in at- 


tendance from other meetings. Our friends Jacob | bersof the committee, will be the means in the Divine 


Capron and wife, from New York, Henry Mosher 
and wife, from Saratoga, and Mary C. Blackburn, from 
Maryland, were in attendance. How grateful should 
we of this quarterly meeting feel for the company 
and labors of our friends that come amongus! Al- 
though we feel the strippings of removal from works 
to reward of our well known friend George G. Macy, 
who usually sits at the head of our meeting, we 
were thankful for the presence of our ancient friend 
Henry J. Powell to be as one of the fathers over us at 
this time. 

The meeting soon settled into a solemn silence, 
known perhaps to but few outside of the Society of 


taken by Charles and Harriet E. Kirk, who with Jos- 
eph B. Livezey, Elmira Twining and Barclay Knight 
attended the seven monthly meetings, commencing 
at Buckingham on Second-day. They also attended 
appointed meetings as follows: At Carversville, Sec- 
ond-day afternoon; Lambertville Third-day evening; 
Makefield, Fourth-day afternoon ; Yardleyville, Fifth- 
day evening; Edgewood, Seventh-day evening ; and 
Pennsbury, First-day afternoon, all of which meetings 


| were well attended and were interesting and satisfac- 


tory. The smallest meetings were those at Falls and 
Bristol, the largest was at Newtown. Joseph Powell 
joined the committee on Sixth-day at Middletown, 
and remained with it two days. Watson Tomlinson 


| also rejoined it at that meeting, and continued in the 


labor until the close on First-day afternoon. 

It is acknowledged on all sides that the labors of 
the committee were commenced and pursued in the 
life, and we trust that the fruits will be good. 

On Second-day, the 10th, Joseph B. Livezey and 
Watson Tomlinson were engaged in visiting families 
in the limits of Middletown with the prospect of con- 
tinuing that labor on Third-day, and they expected 
to be at Wrightstown mid-week meeting on Fourth- 
day. Wrightstown is the mid-week meeting which 


| has applied to the Quarter to be discontinued, but it 


is hoped that their labors, with those of other mem- 


hand ofaverting that conclusion. 


Isaac Eyre. 
Newtown, Pa., Fighth month 10th. 


COMMITTEE VISIT AT STROUDSBURG. 
Four of the sub-committee for Abington Quarter, 


| (of the Visiting Committee for Philadelphia Yearly 


Friends. Our friend Mary Hudson, from Chatham, | 


broke the silence, and she was followed by James C. 


Stringham, from Crum Elbow, George T. Powell, of | 


Ghent, Mary C. Blackburn, of Maryland, and Jacob 


Capron, of New York. It was precious to feel that | 


the Divine Master was known and felt in our annual 
assembling together at this place, and to hear the 
many testimonies borne by our different members, 
each evincing a love for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in the earth. 


Meeting), visited Stroudsburg, Pa., on the 9th inst. 
The morning meeting was well attended, the spoken 
word received with marked attention, and the occa- 
sion was felt to be a very impressive one. In the 
afternoon a conference was held with a diminution 
in numbers compared with the morning meeting, but 
much interest was manifested. If thought is but 
aroused regarding our religious and social duties as a 
Society, the efforts of the committee will not be 
in vain. 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 
—Rainin Summer. 
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SYMPATHY. 
HE apostle Paul uttered a great truth when he 
said “none of us liveth to himself.” Itis a great 
law of God, this inter-dependence one upon another, 
and one of the countless blessings that are daily 
showered upon us by His unsparing hand; blessed 
are we if we realize it. And to aid and emphasize 
this blessing we have this Divine implanting of sym- 
pathy, which if we cultivate in our hearts we shall 
grow broader and deeper ourselves, and at the same 
time enrich the lives of others with whom we come in 
contact. 
There is no life that is free from bereavements 
and sorrows, springing it may be from a variety of 


RacuEL W. HILizorn. | 








not understand though it is ever felt, and if we permit 
its growth it will exert a power over us, and we will 
enjoy a fulness of communion with our fellows that 
we cannot measure. 


Alas! that we so often stifleand repress this noble 
gift, fearing lest it lead us to go counter to our pre- 
conceived opinions, usages and ‘traditions, forgetting 


| that, now, and here, the Divine light will enable us to 


see, if we watch closely, how far and how freely this 
precious gift may be used. 
DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—At Kennett Square, Eighth month Ist, Ed- 
win Brosius, aged 60. 

HAMPTON.—Departed this life, at Quakertown, Hun- 
terdon county, N. J., on Seventh month 27th, Amy Clifton, 
wife of Morris Hampton, in the 73d year of her age; mem- 
ber of Kingwood Monthly Meeting; the last of the chil 
dren of Amy Clifton, long an acceptable minister. 

HARRY.—On Third month 17th, 1885, James Harry, in 


| the 54th year of his age; amember of Farm Grove Partic- 
| ular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 


sources, but the gift of human sympathy comes like | 


a healing balm, or a sustaining stimulus that helps 
us to bear our afflictions and bide the time of re- 
moval, or encourages us to wait for the strength that 
is given to live under them. 

Various are the ways in which it can be mani- 
fested, and the occasions which demand its expres- 
sion. It is easy to yield it when death comes, or 
great trials or calamities that cannot be averted. But 
in the more common occurrences of life, it is often 
withheld to the hurt of both giver and receiver. 

Especially is thisthe case where the one or,the two 
feel the call to try and uplift and turn into a higher 
channel the lives of the many, who yet do not real- 
ize the beauties of true living as seen by these devot- 
ed ones. How often such have to press on in the line 
ofduty bereft of the feeling of sympathy, and how 
those friends are treasured who have “ only to look up, 
totouch every chord of a breast choked by the stifling 
atmosphere ofstiff and stagnant society.’ When our 
hearts are filled with that love that would penetrate 
into the hearts by which we are surrounded, in order 
to warm them into interest in the good and true, and 
we feel that it finds no lodgement, then it is we are 
thrown back upon ourselves, and we long for solitude, 
to be away from the obstruction of humanity, that, 
happily, we may lay hold of the Divine touch. When 
perchance there comes some “ gentle transfusion of 
mind” revealing sympathy in a fellow being, then the 
warmth returns, courage again revives and we press 


He spoke consolingly to those who gathered at his bed- 
side, saying he was perfectly resigned and was going home 
to a better world. 

He was much respected as an upright and exemplary 
man. lL. %. &. 

MERRITT.—On Seventh month 28th, 1885, at her resi- 
dence, near South Charleston, Ohio, after a long illness, 
Maria Merritt, wife of Edward Merritt, in her 70th year ; 


| an elder of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


PEARSON.—In Kennett Square, Pa., Seventh month 
21st, Sarah T. H. Pearson, in her 88th year. 

SMEDLEY.—Eighth month 4th, in Fulton township, 
Lancaster county, Pa., of heart disease, suddenly, Sophia 
C., wife of Thomas Smedley, aged about 50. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


N the first day of Eighth month, we, having com- 
pleted our intended sojourn, take a morning 
flight from the lofty vale of the Warm Springs, south- 
ward down the valley and over its rock , walls, and 
down their western slope to Clifton Forge, striking 
there the line of the Richmond and Alleghany rail- 
road, which bears us onward to the Natural Bridge, 
in Rockbridge Co., where we elect to keep our Sab- 
bath day. Here is a home-like hotel of many com- 
forts, which with great but fashionable modesty calls 


| itself the “ Forest Inn.” 


forward, every sense refreshed ; it is a quality we can 


We have had a most magnificent forest and moun- 
tain ride through scenery of astonishing beauty and 
grandeur—twenty-one miles of which was by a stage 
as comfortable and agreeable as a nabob’s pleasure 
coach, with a driver so skilful and so heedful that 
we felt not one needless jolt—and even wished the 
way was longer rather than shorter. 

We passed through McGraw’s Gap they say, and, cer- 
tainly when we are a long way off, there is discerned 
a notch in the mountain line which is pointed out as 
the Gap, but driving through it one is not conscious 
of the break. From the summit, the view is of the 
kind that I do not remember to have, seen equaled 











~ 


elsewhere. We look southward, I think, over a vast 
succession of mountain ranges from which the River 
James gathers its forces. I believe I could see eight 
ranges, and could trace the valleys that intervene, al- 
beit they were filled up brimful with a sea of mist. 
The vast expanse from the elevation was of the most 
inspiring character, and as our good steeds dashed 
down the steep zig-zags on the other side I was con- 
scious of a thrill of joyous exultation similar to what I 
have known on the glorious mountains of other uplifted 
lands of glory beyond the Atlantic main. There is a 
tenderness of beauty in the vast expanses of Appa- 
lachian scenery which is unique. This stage line 
gives one short glimpses of the Healing, Hot, and 
Warm Springs, known to have charge of waters bene- 
ficial to mankind, and able to charm away the suffer- 
ings which physical sin entails upon the children of 
men. Virginia’s great ones of the early times found 
joy in the mountain ways, and their physical, mental 
and spiritual powers were nourished by such inter- 
views with the spirits of the hills as we to-day have 
known. Whatshall I say of the lovely flowers which 
smiled down upon us from their high places :—a 
golden-fringed orchis whose gracious face I had never 
seen before, a mighty army of elegant familiar forms, 
all luxuriant and beautiful beyond their wont,—and 
the gay cardinal flower with the proud red hat of its 
superiority, multitudes of the bell flowers including 
the most graceful clustered species, and many sorts 
which in our rapid descent we could not immediately 
recognize. Yetthis is not the season of flowers on 
these generous and rain bedewed mountains. The 
great laurel tribe are quietly maturing their fruitage, 
and have dropped their resplendent petals. 

What a wealth of oaks salute us gravely and with 
dignity as we go frivolously onward, and occasionally 
a grave and battered hemlock which gloomily and 
silently seems brooding over sorrows that are incur- 


able. Then again vast spaces of the mountain slopes 
have been swept by forest fires, and blackened 


trunks and blasted boughs reproach the noble Prome- 
theus who taught to primitive man the use of fire— 
which has the power and beneficence, but the 
blasting vengefulness of the demon gods. There was 
not a single bridge I think—our steeds plunging 
boldly into the dashing mountain torrents, and get- 
ting a delightful baptism as they breast the floods and 
bear us onward to our goal. 

And now we have reached Clifton Forge, and here 
is the line of the Richmond and Alleghany railroad 
which is to bear us onward to the Natural Bridge— 
some fifty miles further. O, swift and easy we go on- 
ward overthe fair and wooded Piedmont lands, reach- 
ing Natural Bridge station in the burning glow of a 
midsummer afternoon. A comfortable coach takes 
us through the two anda half miles of noble park 
road to the tempting “ Forest Inn.” This park is a 
noble domain of some 2000 acres of forest and moun- 
tain, which has fallen into the hands of an enterpris- 
ing New Englander, H. C. Parsons. And what a do- 
main is this! The proprietor has built himself, not 
indeed a lordly pleasure house where he should live 
for aye, but a broad windowed and verandahed cot- 
tage in the midst of his own scenery, hard by the 
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wondruus bridge ; has provided ample and delightful 
hostleries which he has placed under the manage- 
ment of an elegant and cultured man of the most 
honored blue blood of old Virginia; has constructed 
roads and stairways to every desirable point, and has 
invited his fellow-pilgrims of the earth to come and 
dwell beside him in this lovely place. Angora goats, 
—gentle eyed, beautiful creatures,—look up unscared 
from the meadow path, or downward from pictur- 
er jue crags upon us. 

A party of excursionists from Richmond arrived 
just after us, and at night the bridge is illuminated 
with fire-works. Chinese lanterns and pitch torches 
light the pathway down into the rock canon in the 
limestone hills which this turbulent and unresting lit- 
tle Cedar Creek has cut out for itself, and over which 
the bridge has been thrown by the hand of nature, 
We can see nothing of either beauty or grandeur by 
this dim lighting, and partly feeling our way down by 
stair and by rock, scramble into the canon, where we ~ 
may sit down and see what is to come next. “I do 
believe it is only a sell!” exclaims one doubting pil- 
grim; but just then a burning ball of pitch is sus- 
pended by wire, seemingly from the high heavens, 
revealing the imposing bridge above us, with the pure 
star-gemmed sky gleaming both above and below it. 

Then came a succession of rockets with fiery trains 
and of softly revolving balls of fire, making visible the 
turbulent trout stream which rushes over the rocks 
below, and we recall the fine phrases which introduce 
this Titan work to us officially: “A mighty monolith, 
graceful in all its lines, painted with many colors, 
glorious in its majesty, and awful in its mystery :—a 
bridge of stone so wide that tribes and armies have 
passed over it to the West; so high that migratory 
birds pass under it to the South; older than the Pyr- 
mids ; higher than Niagara; spanning a river and 
uniting mountains; it was planted by God himself in 
the wilderness before time was.” -We are reminded 
too of the fervid words of Jefferson, who was fora 
long time its owner: “It is impossible for the emo- 
tions arising from the sublime to be felt beyond what 
they are here; so beautiful the arch, so elevated, so 
springing as it were up to heaven.” Hither came 
our Washington in his eager youth, and prefigured 
his career among the men of his generation by writ- 
ing his name on this lofty tablet of the rocks, higher 
than any before him. Hither also, it is claimed, came 
Marshall, Monroe, Clay, Benton, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Houston and many other of the eminent in our coun- 
try’s history, and found their spirits uplifted and 
awed. 

As we return up the rock stair we are met by a 
rushing cataract which plunges into the channel be- 
side our path and by the light of many torches seeks 
its bed in the canon of Cedar Creek. We pause in 
pleased surprise, and wait till this mimic fury is spent 
and then return to our rest in the chambers at the 
Forest Inn, where is sleep and where are happy 
dreams. 

The succeeding day is one of pure radiance and 
beauty. We have seemed to descend a long way from 
the valley of the Warm Springs, but are yet atan ele- 
vation of 1500 feet, and from our hotel we can see the 
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Peaks of Otter, and from the observatory on the | 
neighboring top of Mt. Jefferson can count, they say, | 
100 peaks. It is an amphitheatre of mountains—of | 
splendidly wooded and grassy ferny heights, among 
which are cornfields and homesteads, intervale mead- 


ows and brooks which hasten to replenish evermore | 


the tranquilly rolling rivers which bear the commerce 
of other lands over the granite ledges of the Old Do- 
minion. What tossing, and crushing and upheaval 
of the earth’s crust in that far off time when these 
hills were formed from common earth, and scattered 
thus in perplexed artistic confusion, which is zsthetic 
harmony, perhaps to teach men aspiration, heroism, 
and the worship of the highest good ! 

“The groves were God’s first temples,” we know, 
and go forth in the dewy morning to ramble in ad- 
miration, wonder and joy up the canon of the Bridge ; 
to find out the lovely Greek profile which has been 
sculptured from of old in the lofty outline of the 
bridge against the blue heaven, and which glances 
down in contemplative grace from its height into the 
troubled and muddy brook below; to take note of 
the mass of the waters which find an exit into the 

_caverned depths of the earth from the very base of 
the bridge ; to peer into cool unknown recesses of 
the saltpeter cavern, so serviceable to the Confeder- 
ates in their struggle against fate ; to seek the mur- 
murous mystery ofthe Lost River which wanders on, 
forever unseen, by the pathway, and from which we 
may drink the delicious mysterious waters. There 
are seats at convenient distances, and here we rest, 
as we may, cozily, and at length return a little after 
noon-day deeply penetrated with a sense of the 
beauty, mystery, and majesty of scenes which I here 
visit for the first time. 

The next day we take a comprehensive drive over 
some of the mountain kno»s which constitute this as- 
tonishing possession of a modest private citizen. 
They tell us that this park has at least ten miles of 
carriage way as well as bridle and foot paths in abun- 
dance. We wonder how the enterprise of this liberal 
“carpet bagger” will get its proper pecuniary re- 
ward, but we can recommend any of our friends who 
want a period of summer rest in an elevated region, 
with noble mountain scenery, forest and stream, to 
try a week at the delightful hostelry of the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia. 

Charles Dudley Warner, scribe and humorist of 


renown, was a guest here at thesame time as we, and | 
we had the pleasure of an introduction to him. I | 


think he was “ writing the locality up,” and proba- 


bly his article on the topic of the Natural Bridge will | 


present worthily the subject. I shall expect to see it 





| blankets, and carpets and stockings. 





in the Atlantic Monthly. Judging from his past record 
he will not over-state anything. 

On the afternoon of Eighth month 3d, we tcok 
our departure on the Shenandoah Valley road to its 


terminus at the miraculous new city of Roanoke,- 


provements—the work of thesame Philadelphia com- | 


pany that created the Luray Inn and its beautiful | Big and Little Paint,—suggestive names to us who 


and valuable adjuncts ; and here we spend our last | 


night in Virginia. 
S. R. 


| living, a delight. 


| land stretches back unbroken for twenty miles. 
where are an excellent hotel and other beautiful im- | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 

Q* a road which leads through the mountainous 

parts of Cambria and Somerset counties, Pa., 
there lies on the boundary line of these counties, a 
little village, which runs picturesquely up one hill and 
down another, and crosses by three bridges the two 
mountain streams which wind about it. This village, 
nestled down so snugly, quite off the line of any rail- 
road, and far removed from the bustle and stir of the 
world, has been for many years a chosen retreat of 
Pittsburg artists. Thither they flock for their sum- 
mer inspiration, and they find in this lovely country, 
so richly varied, abundant stores from which they 
gather their treasures. 

The village itself is quaint, and quiet and primi- 
tive, and very peaceful now, whatever it may have 
been in by-gone days when men first called it “Scalp 
Level,” the name it keeps yet, though no legends 
remain to tell how or where it came by it. Scalp 
Level troubles itself about neither the past nor the 
future, but lives on, year after year, with little 
change. In almost every house is the spinning- 
wheel, and the women still spin the wool for their 
In the evenings 
you may see them in their door-ways smoking their 
pipes; and on the Sabbaths when the “ preacher” 
comes, (for he is only here once or twice a month), 
the young girls flock along the road to church, each 
in her plain calico gown, and stiffly starched calico 
sun-bonnet. Most of their faces are quiet and stolid, 
though one sees here and there a little country beauty 
whose bonnet is more coquettish than the rest, or a 
face whose modest sweetness recalls the poet’s pic- 
ture of the “ faire Custance,” when he says: 

‘* Humblesse hath slayn in hire tirannye, 
Hir herte is verray chambre of holynesse.” 
( Chaucer.) 

On these Sabbaths, and on the three days of the 
week when the mail arrives, the farmers ride in from 
the surrounding country, ashrewd, sturdy set of men, 
mostly of German origin and speaking “ Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” They are mounted generally on good 
horses ; for this is a stock-raising country, and the cat- 
tle and horses are fine. In spite of the abundance of 
excellent riding horses, the visitors to Scalp cannot 
eften indulge in the luxury of a ride, for the farmers 
are loth to let their horses out to “city folks.” But 
rare and delightful is the pleasure when it does come. 
The roads are good, and riding over these hills, past 
well-kept farms, through lovely woodlands, catching 
frequent inspiring views of the distant blue mountains, 
and breathing the invigorating air, make merely 

Many a queer, dark by-road is ex- 
plored, and many uncanny nooks are peered into. A 
favorite ride is along the dusky road by the clear 
shady creek, across from which the longline of wood- 
The 
deer and bear are still tenants of these forests. 

The streams which run through the village are the 


long ago were introduced by Natty Bumppo to “ paint- 
ers,” and their cruel ways. However, to-day we can 


| wander undisturbed by these true mountain streams 
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full of falls and rapids and pools, bordered by beauti- 
ful woods whose “fairy lanes” are one of the de- 
lights of Scalp. 

Yet another delight is climbing the steep hill op- 
posite. From its top we command a view of a mag- 
nificent country and our whole horizon is bounded 
by blue mountains stretching away ridge beyond 
ridge. The time to see this at its best is just as the 
sun goes down. But our most frequent twilight 
pleasure is going to the beech woods, to hear the 
thrushes sing. When we arrive we generally hear 
just one clear note deepin the woods: gradually as we 
go further in, we hear, one after another, song answer- 
ing to song on every side, until at last we seem to 
stand within the very centre of the charmed circle, 
and are quite enchanted. We stay long to listen, and 
as we walk slowly back we say that in the press of 
our winter work, when we think of Scalp, the sight 
we shall oftenest see in our imaginings will be this 
splendid old forest of beech and hemlock, and the 
sound we shall oftenest hear will be the thrushes’ 
twilight chorus. 


C. E. B. 


Seventh mo. 30th, 1885. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
NOTE FROM GEORGE H. BRAITHWAITE. 
Editor FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I AM obliged by thy courtesy in sending me a copy 
of thy journal, containinga short notice of my 
“ Refutation” of “ A Reasonable Faith, by Three 
Friends.” Wilt thou kindly permit me to correct an 
expression, probably the result ofan oversight, which 
occurs in the notice, and does me an injustice? The 
sentence is as follows: “ And the absence in his pages 
of any insistence upon the communication of Divin- 





ity with the human soul marks him as one who can- | 
not trust himself to navigate the waves ofthis world’s 
existence without a close dependence upon the let- 
ter of the Scriptures.” 

In several places in the “ Refutation,” I have en- 
deavored to indicate very clearly that the guidance, 
illumination, and quickening power of the Holy Spir- 
it is essential to a right understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and that without it the Bible is a locked book, 
however great our intellectual attainments may be. 
No mere knowledge of Greek or Hebrew can enable 
any one to savingly understand them. It is the office 
and prerogative of the Holy Spirit to do this, as sta- 
ted by me on page 23, where I say that “it is only 
through Him who gave forth the precious truths in 
the Scriptures that we can correctly understand them.” 
Again, on page 51, I say that “He who is the centre 
and fountain of all true knowledge is the best and on- 
ly safe guide to it.” 

Further, I say, on page 13, “ A Wickliffe, a Luther; 
and a George Fox all rejoiced in the truths which were 
revealed tothem through the Scriptures; and under 
the guidance and illumination of the Holy Spirit they 
will ever remain the precious treasury of truth and as 
alamp unto the feet and alight unto the path of 
every real traveler to another and a better country.” 

I think these quotations from my “ Refutation” 
will prove beyond doubt that I only claim for the 
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Scriptures the power to “make wise unto salvation,” 


| when accompanied by a genuine faith in Christ Jesus, 


and when they are interpreted and applied by the 
Holy Spirit himself who inspired and moved the “ ho- 
ly men of old” to speak and write them. 

This is clearly taught by our Lord, in John, xiv: 
“Tf a man loves me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him. He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my sayings: and the word which ye hear 
is not mine but the Father’s which sent me. These 
things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with 
you, but the Comforter, [parakletos, one called along- 
side for help], which isthe Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” (Verses 23-26). 

I believe as strongly asdid the early Friends that 
the greatest of all privileges under the Gospel is to be 
partakers of the quickening, sanctifying, illuminating 
and guiding power of the Holy Spirit, and without 
which none are truly qualified to teach and preach 
its precious truths. All Gospel truths are, however, 
relative, bearing each an inseparable relation to each 
other, and what is so much needed is the gift to 
“rightly divide the word of Truth,” (2 Tim. m: 15), 
which power is not of man, but of God. 

Thine sincerely, 
Gro. H. BRAITHWAITE. 
Horsforth, near Leeds, England, 24th of 7th mo., 1885. 


— 


[WE print, with pleasure, the note of our English 
friend. Whether he makes it plain that he does not 
primarily and chiefly depend upon the printed word 
of the Scriptures, we will leave without farther dis- 


| cussion. But we may explain that the feature in his 


pamphlet which was remarked in our notice is the 
absence of another and distinct thing from that which 
he shows to be contained in it. He points out above 
that he does insist that to read the Scriptures profita- 
bly, the mind must have Divine light. This all of us 
declare. But it is the foundation principle of our re- 


| ligious body that Divine light seeks entrance to the 


human consciousness, without any regard to Scrip- 
ture, and that this direct communication is first and 


| foremost, highest and most important. There are 


those who believe in and confide in it, and who, there- 
fore, however much they value the Scriptures as ad- 
ditional proof that the Eternal One has in all ages 
communicated with His creatures, consider them as 
necessarily secondary. They are not the thing itself; 
they testify of it. Now, we thought, in noticing his 
pamphlet,that G. H. B. did not plant himself on that 
ground, firmly and conspicuously, but that, in sailing 
over this stormy main, he steered more by the chart 
which he found printed in the Scriptures than by the 
illuminating light “ which lighteth every man.” That 
was our impression.—Eps. } 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE A CENTURY OLD. 


Frrenps Eprtors :—In your paper of 7th month 18th, 
you speak of Joseph Livesay, of England, as being 
the first Teetotaler. He may have been for aught I 
know, so far as England is concerned, but many 
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Friends in Baltimore Yearly Meeting must have up- 


held this testimony more than a hundred years ago, 
for I have a distinct recollection of hearing, sixty 
years ago, the venerable Esau Thomas, then nearly 
ninety years old, at the head of that Yearly Meeting, 


while speaking in support of this testimony, say that | 


he had not permitted a drop of distilled ardent spirits 
to pass his lips for more than sixty years. It is true 
that Friends of that day did not join with outsiders 
in trampling on the command of Jesus, in taking 
oaths, or pledges to abstain, their “ Nay,” guided 
by the light within, being an all sufficient support, as 
it is for all. 


as 
New York, 8th Mo. 2d. 


MY CALL. 
HAVE a happy home. No shadow falls 
Across the threshold of my peaceful life— 

Love’s labors light keep me in tuneful song, 
And sweet contentment maketh rich my heart, 
In this dear nest I thought to pass my days 
Unmindful of the wider world beyond. 
Walled round from wrong by true affection’s hands, 
I marveled much that any woman could 
Seek more that this, if God had blessed her so. 
I did not need to toil; and it was sweet 
To sit and watch my lad and lassie grow ; 
To feel their loving arms about my neck, 
And plan their future with a mother’s hope, 
But once, when they had gathered round my knee, 
To hear the stories of the twilight hour. 
I told them of the world’s great misery— 
Of little children, who were,cold and starved, 
And had no tender care, because a wrong, 
Like the great monster of their fairy tales. 
Had entered in and spoiled their pretty homes, 
Killed all the love, and broke the mother’s heart. 
Then up my brave lad spoke, with flashing eye: 
“ Oh! mamma, can’t you go and make them stop, 
And I will go myself when I am grown.” 
That night when I had kissed their fair, sweet brows, 
And said my prayers beside their sleeping forms, 
I thought to rest, but all about my couch 
Were little children’s faces, starved and pale, 
And weeping mothers praying me to come 
And ery against this evil in the land. 
No more my soul can sit in selfish ease ; 
At morn and noon and night I hear my call; 
And when my children nestle in my arms 
A voice says, sweet and clear, “ "Tis motherhood 
Can feel for motherhood. Go forth and cry, 
And these, thine own, shall catch thy spirit’s call 
And do a mighty work when thou art gone.” 
And I will go. It matters not if you 
Who hear my voice shall say it is not best; 
I follow on a form you cannot see. 
And only thus my soul shall find its rest. 


Marra L. DRAPER in Salem ( Mass.) Gazette. 


THE WILD ROSE. 
)\AIR are the flowers the tardy Spring, 
At last fulfilling all our hope 
With largess late, is wont to fling 
Along our Northern slope. 


For us the cowslip sheds its gold; 
For us the May-flower breathes perfume ; 
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And in our meadows, low and cold, 
White violets bloom. 


But some resplendent morn of June, 
When sunbeams thrill with fervid power, 
And sea-waves chant a murmurous rune, 
Come, see our perfect flower. 


From sunset skies of molten red 
Her deeply glowing hues were wrought; 
From pearly shell in ocean’s bed 
Her paler tints were caught. 


Her tender greenery gently fills 

With graceful, softened shape 

The outline of the rugged hills 
All round our Cape. 


She ‘flashes in the deepest wood ; 
We trace her by the brooklet’s edge ; 
But most where billows harsh and rude 
Beat on the cruel ledge. 


Her dauntless smile we love to greet; 
Life’s central radiance through her flows; 
Her fragrance makes the east wind sweet— 
Our beautiful Wild Rose. 


So, to our Duty’s sober days, 
By salt waves lapped, by sharp crags torn— 
So, to our sombre shaded ways, 
Set round by brake and thorn— 


In modest pride of gracious youth, 
With heart of love, with soul serene, 
With dewy purity and truth. 
She comes, our Eglantine. 


—ELIzA SCUDDER, in Harper’s Magazine for August. 


BELIEF. 
HE who holds a sincere trust 
In the wise, the true, the just, 
In the worth of noble deeds: 
His belief is all he needs. 


He who holds to truthfulness, 
Dares be true and lose success, 
Fears no scoff, if duty leads: 
His belief is all he needs. 
Know, O men, the light divine, 
Not on one, but all doth shine; 
Who in love life’s lesson reads, 
His belief is all he needs. 
— Unity. 


From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

NEGRO SELF-EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 
CAME to Tuskegee, a characteristic Southern vil- 
lage of about 3,000 inhabitants, for the sake of 
seeing the most successful effort of the negro at self- 
education in this country. Candor compels the ad- 
mission that, when, left to his own resources, the ne- 
gro is apt to do slack work. This is the natural 
result of his residence in this country during the last 
two unhappy centuries. But there is one large 
school which has been under negro control from its 
inception, at which everything is done neatly, thor- 
oughly, and with intelligent despatch. That school 
is the Tuskegee Normal Colored School. Here you 
have a small Hampton, which was founded and has 
always been managed by the colored race. This baby 





ee 
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Hampton has come into existence mysteriously, and 
almost as suddenly as did Aladdin’s palace. 

In the winter of 1880, the legislature of Alabama 
passed an act setting aside an annual appropriation 
of $2,000 for the establishment and maintainence of 
a colored normal school at Tuskegee, with the condi- 


tion that the money should be used in paying teach- | 


ers’ salaries. In order that advantage might be taken 


of this offer, somebody had got to be found to estab- | 


lish the school who had the pluck to bestir himself 
and secure funds for buildings and the necessary 
equipment. The State Superintendent of Instruction 
wrote to Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton fame, asking 
him to find a principal. 
Barker T. Washington, one of his numerous proteges, 
who had come to Hampton with only 50 cents in his 
pocket. 

Mr. Washington opened his school in a dilapidated 
country church on the 4th of July in 1881, after only 


one week’s preparation, with a membership of thirty | 


students. 

If any one is in doubt as to whether Mr. Washing- 
ton was the right man for the place, let him know 
that in less than four short years the school has at- 
tained a membership of nearly 200 students, each one 
of whom signs a contract when he comes here that 
he will teach at least two years in the public schools 
of Alabama, and has twelve teachers, for whose ser- 
vice the State now pays $3,000 a year; that the in- 
stitution owns 580 acres of land, free of debt, a brick- 
yard from which 10,000 bricks are daily turned out 
by the students, and a windmill and tank sixty-five 
feet in the air, with pipes and attachments for car- 
rying water to any part of the premises; there is one 
college building which cost $6,500, and another to 
cost over $10,000 in process of erection—being built 
by students,—besides a large number of cottages for 
boys, poultry-houses, sheds, etc.; that there are a 
printing office, a carpenter shop, a laundry, a sewing 
school, forty acres of growing crops, with live stock 
and tools; and that preparations are now being 
made, with limited funds that are at the command 
of this most deserving school, to add tothe industrial 
department blacksmithing, tin-smithing, shoemaking, 
fruit-canning, broom-making, and asaw-mill. 

There is alsoa night school for the poorest scholars 
(to whom the institute furnishes employment by the 
day), anda public colored schoolto give normal prac- 
tice to these prospective teachers, after the analogy of 
the Butler School of Hampton. 

As I came up from the narrow-gauge depot, I was 
at once forcibly impressed with the beauty of the site 
of Tuskegee and the typical Southern dilapidation of 
the town itself. I wended my way along tortuous 
but broad streets, shaded by glorious old oaks, to the 
pleasant site of the school. It was the hour of the 
regular morning inspection; and the boys were 
drawn up in two companies facing each other, with 
the brass band of the institute at an intermediate 
point. I noticed with mortification that, when the 
boots were inspected according to custom, mine were 
about the least shiny in the lot. It might have been 
worse, however. As a guest of the school, I might 
have been asked to conduct the inspection! I thanked 


Gen. Armstrong named Mr. | 
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my stars that I had been spared this humiliation. 

After some simple evolutions, the boys filed into 
Porter Hall, and ascended to the chapel, where they 
were joined by the girls, whose rooms had been in- 
spected at the same time. Where are habits of 
neatness and cleanliness needed more than in the 
Southland? 

At the service of prayers, I noticed another Hamp- 
ton feature reproduced with but slight modifica- 
tions. The names of a dozen students were called at 
random from the class-cards, and each person called 


| upon had to rise and repeat some item of news 


gleaned from the last daily newspaper in the reading- 
room. After this exercise, other students were called 
upon and cross-examined upon thesame news. Alas- 
ka had been mentioned incidentally, and some one 
was responsible to tell the history of Alaska’s pur- 
chase from Russia. The news of John A. Logan’s 
election to the Senate had been chronicled, and now 
a sketch of Logan’s life was required. The English 
Lord Chancellor had been referred to, and now the 
term Chancellor had to be defined. 

After chapel prayers, public recitations were con- 
ducted for three hours in the various class-rooms. 
This gave me an opportunity not only to study the 
excellent class-room methods employed, but also to 
see what a clever, clear-headed, wide-awake set of 
young men and young women hes been secured by 
Prof. Washington to assist him in his work. 

Then I went on a tour of inspection of the premi- 
ses, in company with Prof. Washington, the State Su- 
perintendent of Education, and some other prominent 
white citizens. The splendid work of the young 
principal has won the sympathy and co-operation of 
even the Southern white people. We see mammoth 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, peas, and various other 
vegetables. 

“Our land is poor,” said Prof. Washington, “but 
I wouldn’t have it otherwise. I got it with that fact 
in view. I want the students to learn how to make 
good land out of poorland. It is asmall achievement 
to grow good crops on rich land. We are trying to 
raise an intelligent class of farmers.” In the carpen- 


| ter shop were exhibits of furniture made by the stu- 


dents,—beds, washstands, tables, ete. In the girls’ 
industrial department were shawls, aprons, shirts, 
hats, tidies, and other articles of apparel or house- 
hold use. 


For the Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


HERE is a great deal said about the cost of the 
use of tobacco, and those who are expert in 
statistics make it appear very clearly that what is 
spent for it would nearly or quite supply this country 
with flour; and we cannot deny it, for figures will 
not lie if honestly used. I am now reminded of being 
at our Yearly Meeting many years ago, when the 
subject of buildinga new meeting-house was broached, 
and Hugh Judge told the meeting if Friends would 
give the cost of their tobacco for one year it would 
build the house, while they by quitting it would be 
the better. I thought then it looked doubtful, but 
since, I have seen the free use of it among us I think 
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he was right. But there are some other reasons for 
its disuse that outweigh this consideration. Have 
we a right to injure our health by its use? Were our 
lives given us to abuse or shorten? Medical men, at 
least in some cases, have come to the conclusion that 


much that is set down as heart disease is the work of | 


this sure poison. I say sure, for though it may be 
slow it is sure, and while it is poisoning its victim it 
is also unfitting him for the duties devolving on him 
as a citizen, as a philanthropist and a christian. It 
stifles conviction, it blunts the sensibilities, it wraps 
the mind of man in a stupor, it closes the avenues of 


and thanksgiving for the blessings showered upon us 
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replaced by fee-simple grants in severalty, the sur- 
plus lands opened to white settlement, and the In- 
dians placed under the restraint and protection of 
ordinary and impartial laws, with a view to making 
them self-reliant and self-supporting.”’ 

As a raindrop falling into the ocean leaves no no- 
ticeable change in the atmosphere from which it fell, 
soaman dropping out of life into the mysterious 
depths of death leaves no very perceptible and dura- 
ble vacuum in the social sphere wherein he wrought 


| out his destiny. How humiliating to human pride is 
| this fact! But, looking again at the lost raindrop we 
the soul to the reception of good, it bringson a kind | 
of lethargy, it disqualifies man for rendering praise | 


every morning. I speak from experience. It acts as 
an opiate, making us while under its influence, insen- | 


sible to those feelings of gratitude which perhaps are 
the highest attainments of human nature—justly 


this idol to which some of all classes bow, I have 
felt discouraged when, I have seen overseers, and el- 
ders and preachers slaves to the bad habit, who 
therefore could not preach by example, which is so 


-much stronger than precept. For myself, I hope I 


may be preserved to bear a faithful testimony. I 
quit the use of tobacco in 1859, and have never tasted 
it since. 

Ww. 8. Beprorp. 
Springboro’, Ohio. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 

— a paper by Henry King, on the Indian 

Country (with map), in the August Century, 
we quote the following: “Unquestionably the first 
necessity of the situation is to strengthen, perfect, 
and make uniform the land-titles of the Territory. 
This can most safely and successfully be accomplished, 
it is believed, by allotting lands to the Indians in 
severalty,—at the rate, say, of one hundred and sixty 
acres per head,—and giving them personal titles 
thereto, inalienable for a stipulated number of years ; 
and providing for the disposal, at Government prices, 
of the unallotted and remaining portions of the reser- 
vations, for their benefit, to white settlers. In an 
allotment of this kind, twelve million two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres would give each Indian, 
male and female, adult and child, one hundred and 
sixty acres, leaving over two-thirds of the whole 
Territory to be sold on their account—enough to 
bring them, at a low estimate, forty million dollars, 
or more than five hundred dollars per capita. Such 
allotment and issuance of individual patents would 
involve, of course, the dissolution of tribal relations— 
another desirable step in the adjustment of the gen- 
eral question; and the Indian would thus be put 
upon an even footing with the white man as to the 
opportunities and advantages of personal indepen- 
dence. At the same time the laws common through- 
out the States for'the punishment of crime and the 
enforcement of contracts should be extended over 
the Territory, and courts established to administer 
them. In short, the flimsy theory of tribal sover- 
eignty should be extirpated, the reservation system 


see it raised in the arms of the sun to its former place 
in the heavens, while it swells the cloud which gives 
moisture, verdure, and beauty to the productive earth. 
In this, too, it is emblematic of the good man, whose 
influence is not buried in his grave, but lives on in 


| the souls he helped while living, and will through 
| them be distilled on still other human hearts. How 
called devotional feelings. In view of the worship of | 








grand a creature, therefore, is man, who can transmit 

an endless benediction to the world !—Zion’s Herald. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Four Sermons By SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, Of Farm- 
ington, N. Y., delivered at Friends’ Meetings in 
Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1885. Phonographi- 
cally reported by Henry T. Child. Philadelphia: 
Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch street. 
HESE sermons, reports of which appeared origi- 

nally in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, have 
now been collected into a neat pamphlet of 82 pages, 
and are for sale by the Friends’ Book Association, as 
above. (10 cents a single copy: a reduced rate fora 
number of copies.) 

It may be properly remarked of the sermons that 
they awakened at the time of their delivery, in this 
city, in Fifth month last,a very warm and earnest 
response ; and many inquiries have been made when 
they could be obtained in a collected form. They 
dwell, at some points, on doctrinal questions, con- 
cerning which this body of Friends has not insisted 
upon uniformity of view, but even to those who de- 
cidedly differ, the presentation of his conclusions by 
S. P. G. can scarcely be unpleasing: his language is 
tender, his thought clear, and his adherence to the 
substance of truth beyond reasonable question. 


Aw OxsrtuaRy Memorr or Mary S. Micuener. [By] E. 
Michener, M.D. Philadelphia: Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, 1020 Arch street. 1885. 

Our venerable friend, Dr. Michener, of New Gar- 
den, Chester county, Penna., has produced in this 
little volume a tribute to the memory of his beloved 
wife, who died Third month Ist, 1885, in her 88th 
year. She was the daughter of William and Hannah 
Walton,—the former the son of Jacob and Mary 
(Holeum) Walton of Buckingham, Bucks county ; 
and the latter the daughter of Isaac and Hannah 
(Roberts) Shoemaker, of Upper Dublin, Montgomery 
county. William and Hannah were married at 
Horsham meeting, Eleventh month 21st, 1788, and 
settled in Solebury, from which they removed, in 
1792, to Londongrove, Chester county, and in 1795 
purchased a farm in East Marlborough. Their chil- 








a) 








A) 


dren were Rebecca, who married Charles Waterman ; 
Joseph, who married Abigail Mann and Priscilla 


Parry; John, who married Eleanor Phipps; Mary, | 


who married Ezra Michener; Phebe, who married 


the seven children, Hannah, last named, alone sur- 
vives, in her 81st year.) 


Mary was born Tenth month 27th, 1797, and “after | 
the decease of her mother, in 1819, and more es- | 


pecially after the marriage of her sister Phebe, in 
1826, she was probably housekeeper. On the sale of 
the farm, and breaking up of the home, in 1829, she 
assumed the special care and companionship of 
her aged and lonely father, whenever needed, up to 
his death, in 1836.” After that time, she entered 
upon the work of a teacher, first in schools in the 
vicinity of Kennett Square, but in 1840 and later at 
Londongrove, where she bought a house and opened 
a school for boarding pupils. In 1844 she was mar- 
ried. 

The tribute which Dr. Michener pays to the de- 
parted may best be consulted in his memoir. She 
served as assistant clerk of Western Quarterly Meeting 
for eight years, and as clerk for seventeen years. 
From 1855 to 1860 she was assistant clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting. In 1857 she was appointed an overseer, in 
which station she served twelve years, and 1861 she 


was appointed an elder, so remaining until her 
death. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


NHE public funeral of Gen. Grant took place on the 8th 
inst., in New York City, the procession moving from 
the City Hall, where the remains had been lying “ in state,” 
up to the temporary tomb, erected in Riverside Park. There 
were about 40,000 persons in line, a large part being mili- 
tary. The funeral car was drawn by twenty-four horses, 
each led by a groom. The procession moved about 10 A. 
M., and the funeral car reached the tomb at about 4.25 P. 
M. Among the “pall-bearers” were General Joseph E. 
Johnston and General S. B. Buckner, leaders in the South- 
ern army during the war, who had been specially invited 
by the Grant family. Mrs. Grant did not attend, but re- 
mained at Mt. McGregor. Religious services at the tomb 
were conducted by Rev. Dr. Newman and Bishop Harris, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. Other ministers, includ- 
ing Bishop Potter, Episcopal; Robert Collyer, Unitarian ; 
Father Deshon, Catholic; and Rabbi Browne, Jewish ; were 
present. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has gone to the Adirondacks 
woods to spend a vacation of afew weeks. Heand his com- 
panion, Dr. Ward, reached the Upper Saranac Lake, on the 
11th. 

JAMES W. MARSHALL, the discoverer of gold in Califor- 
nia, died on the 10th at his home in Placerville, aged 74 
years. He was “a poverty-stricken, disappointed man.” 

THERE is much stir in the Southern States over the tem- 
perance question. In Mississippi, the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has called a convention to meet in Jackson, on the 
17th inst., to take steps to offset the action of the Prohibi- 
tionists in their refusal to support candidates for the legis- 
lature not committed to prohibition. 

THE New York World’s $100,000 fund for the pedestal of 
the statue of Liberty was completed on the 10th, the con- 
tributions reaching the actual sum of $102,006. 








It isan- | 
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nounced, however, that considerable more money will really 
be needed for the structure. 


THE Board of Public Charities of the Commonwealth of 


| Pennsylvania have notified the Poor Directors of the State 


George Martin; Isaac, who married -Prudence Web- | that.the law providing that no child between the ages of 


ster; and Hannah, who married Isaac Martin. (Of | 


two and sixteen years shall be kept in any poorhouse or 


almshouse for more than sixty days will be strictly en- 
forced. 


THE English Parliament will shortly be adjourned 
‘“ 1 %) ¢ ti Z 
(“ prorogued,”) and the elections of members to take place 


in the Eleventh month, now occupy the attention of those 
in public life. 


Lorp HouGurTon, (Richard Monckton Milnes), known 
as a poet and critic, died on the 11th. He wasborn in 1809. 
FRIGHTFUL massacres of Christian natives in Tonquin are 


reported to have occurred. Over 10,000 it is said, have been 
killed in two provinces. 


THE cholera continues its ravages in Spain. The new 
cases reported on the 10th were 3510, and deaths 1343. 
These statistics, however, do not convey the whole truth 
about the prevalence of the scourge, as they are not com- 
plete. Relatives of cholera patients in many of the Span- 
ish provinces assault the doctors, in the belief that they 
poison their patients. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—One of the greatest curiosities found among the pines 
of Central Wisconsin, was discovered near Knowlton a few 
weeks age. It was in the form of a petrified squirrel, and 
about the size of a common squirrel, and was taken from 
the heart of a treeby some woodmen. It wasof a brownish 
color, as hard as a rock, and was “ natural as life,” even to 
the kink in its long, bushy tail. The curiosity was care- 
fully packed, and sent by William Mulhellen, the owner, 
to President Cleveland, from whom a personal letter of 
thanks has been received by the sender, saying that it 
would be carefully preserved and placed in the public mu- 
seum at Washington. 

—According to a Parliamentary paper just published in 
London, among the books lately added to the library of the 
British Museum isa copy of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” printed in 1678. This is one of the 
rarest of English books. Even in so recent a publication 
as the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” it 
is stated (1876) that “ Not a single copy of the first edition 
is known to be in existence.” There are, however, three 
other copies which are now known, one of which, that in 
the Lenox Library, is imperfect. The copy just acquired 
is perfect and in very good condition.—N. Y. Post. 


—The experiment that was tried by California fruit- 
growers two years ago in the shipment of apples to China 
and Australia has produced results most favorable. The 
shipments were of good quality, and took so well that or- 
ders were repeated and increased, and the exports to China 
in the past six months have assumed large proportions. 

—Paper bottles now made in France are built from 


sheets of paper rolled together and cemented with albu- 
men, lime, and alum. 


—Kentucky is another of the Southern States in 
which the plan of local option is gaining ground, and its 
operation is such that more than one-half of the State is 
now under’ prohibition, as regards selling liquor in any 
saloon. Figures furnished by the Auditor of State and 
published in the Chicago Tribune, show that prohibition 
prevails in thirty-six counties, and in many others the sale 
of liquor is prohibited in certain precincts and towns. 
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—A physician attributes the frequent poisoning by | 


canned goods to an amalgam of muriate of zinc and muri- 
ate of tin, used by some canners, which is poisonous, He 
gives directions for the guidance of those buying such 
goods. 

—The Precurseur of Antwerp is informed that two com- 
mercial associations of Berlin are preparing a traveling 
exhibition of samples of German manufactured goods. A 
number of vessels, fitted out for the purpose, are to visit 
the most important parts of southern Europe and Africa. 
Exhibitors will have to pay 322 francs per cubic metre, 
and the voyage will last from eight to twelve months. 

—A German traveler, Dr. Joest, who visited Annam 
before the Tonquin expedition, says in a letter to the Co- 
logne Gazette that the palace of the Kingof Annam contains 
“ artistic treasures of well-nigh incalculable value.” He 
mentions more particularly a miscellaneous collection of 
objects dating from the Khmer dynasty, all of them exe- 
cuted in the highest style of Indo-Chinese art—“ marvels” 
the doctor says, “of which we hardly have any conception 
in Europe.” They narrowly escaped destruction in the 
recent fire, and considering the disorder now prevailing in 
the country, he advises the French to seize everything of 
interest in the palace and take them to Paris. 


—It is definitely ascertained that the Arab leader El 
Mahdi,(the Prophet) is dead, his death occuring rather sud- 
denly, near the end of Sixth Month. His chief lieutenant, 
Osman Digna, who was besieging the English troops at 
Suakim, on the Red Sea, is also dead. 

—Despatches from Tashkend, in Asiatic Russia, state 
that a great earthquake has visited that region. It dam- 
aged most of the houses in the town of Bisheerzek and ru- 
ined the cities of Suluk and Belvoodsk. In the latter place 
a church was shaken to fragments while it was crowded 
with worshippers, a large number of whom were killed. 
The earth opened in great fissures in Belvoodski, and many 
people were swallowed up. 

—The recent declaration of John Bright that the re- 
sources of the nations of Europe were being “swallowed 
up by the insatiable exigencies of the militarism in which 
they live,” has called attention to the immense sums ex- 
pended upon the soldiery of Europe. Last year the armies 
and navies of Europe cost the enormous sum of $917,599,985, 





NOTICES. 
*, "Quarterly Meetings in the Eighth Month will occur 
as follows: 
17th. Fairfax, Lincoln, Va. 
19th. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 
22d. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth. 
24th. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
26th. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
26th. Southern, Easton, Md. 
27th. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
28th. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 
3lst. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
3lst. Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 








‘ircular Meetings in Eighth Month as follows: 


16th. Roaring Creek, Pa.,11 A. M. 
23d. Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 








*.*The meeting appointed by the committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting to visit.subordinate meetings, to be 
held at Crum Elbow on the 2nd of Eighth month, was 
changed to the 23d of the same month. Any Friends who 
will favor us with their company at that time will be gladly 
met at the Hyde Park station, by notifying James C. String- 
ham, Crum Elbow, Dutchess county, New York. 








For the funds of the Children’s Country Week Associa- 


tion, John Comly makes the following further acknowledg- 
ment: 


ye ae - - - - - : - 55.00 





Previously acknowledged, - - - - 33.67 
Total, - - - - - - - $38.67 





of Friends, or any of its quarterly meetings, can obtain re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fare over the Lake Erie 


| and Western Railroad, from any point between Sandusky, 


while the national debts absorbed the sum of $1,036,159,075 


for interest alone, the aggregate national debt reaching the 
almost inconceivable amount of $23,011,949,705. At the 
head of the list stands Russia, whose army and navy esti- 
mates reached $230,512,500, and the interest on her nation- 
al debt $168,653,935. France, England and Germany come 
next in the order named. 


—Information has been received from San Francisco 
that “‘ Helen Hunt Jackson, the well-known authoress and 
contributor to the Century Magazine, is lying at the point 
of death in that city. She was appointed Special Indian 
Commissioner by President Arthur, and was also engaged 
by the Century Company, to write a series of articles on 
Southern California, Oregon, and Washington Territory. 
While staying in Los Angeles she fell and broke her knee. 
She came to this city for treatment about four months ago, 
and after her arrival was attacked by a low fever, and has 
gradually grown worse. Her stomach has become so weak 
as to be unable to retain any kind of food, and for the last 
month she has lived on frozen cream. Her husband, who 
is a banker at Denver, Col., arrived here about a week ago. 
The doctors say Mrs. Jackson’s death is only a question of 
a few days, through the inability of her stomach to receive 
and retain nourishment. Mrs. Jackson isin full possossion 
of all her faculties, and is conscious of her rapidly ap- 
proaching end.” 


Ohio, and Bloomington, Illinois, by applying to, and obtain- 
ing from, Charles A. Lukens, of Hoopeston, Illinois, certifi- 
cates of passage, before leaving their homes. Instructions 
will be given upon application. 





*,.*A meeting will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Woodstown, N. J., on Seventh-day the 22nd of Eighth month, 
at 10 A. M., to commemorate the centennial of the erection 
of the present meeting-house. The company of all who feel 
an interest in such a celebration is solicited, and any one 
possessed of documents, or who can give information bear- 
ing on events connected with the history of Pilesgrove meet- 
ing (held at Woodstown), are desired to address at once, 
Asa Engle or Aaron Borton, Mullica Hill, N. J. 





*.*An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Picnic, under 
the care of Friends, will be held on their grounds at Con- 


| cord Meeting-house, Pa., on Ninth month ist, (Third-day), 


commencing at 10 A.M. Able speakers are expected to be 
in attendance. All are cordially invited by 
FRIENDs’ TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 





*,.*A meeting will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house 
at Woodstown, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 22nd of Eighth 
month, at 10 o’clock A. M., in commemoration of the erec- 
tion of the house one hundred yearsago. Interested Friends 
will be welcomed. 





*,.* The Caleb Clothier Memorial Teachers’ Library was 
closed for the summer on Seventh-day, the 18th inst. It 
will be re-opened on Fourth-day, Ninth Month, 2d. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia fo 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - > . a s - $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 5 

DIRECTORS.—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, James S. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. Simp- 
son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry 8S. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8S. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, West 
Chester: Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


S.CO.”PHILA. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLuUs of about Two MILL- 


IONS. garITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-3 8 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 








WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. The cheapest and largest 
variety. At 2043 and 2045 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reapers, Binders and Mow- 
ers of the leading kinds, Horse- 
Rakes, Hay-Tedders, Grain- 
Drills, Threshing Machines, 
Agricultural Portable En- 
gines, Wind Engines of various 
kinds, Foree and Suction Pumps 
Grain Feed Mills of all sizes and 


TRIPLE ENAMEL 
kinds, Hay Forks and Eleva- 


PORCELAIN-LINED tors, Wagons and Carts, Chil- 


or SEAMLESS TUBE led Steel and Cast Plows of all varieties and sizes, Belle City, 


y | * Baldwin, and Telegraph Feed Cutters of all sizes, also vari- 
CO COPPER- PU Ni - ous other kinds, Harrows of every device conceivable, Kemp’s 


LINED Manure, and Philpot’s Fertilizer Spreaders, the Union 


=BLATCHLEY 
PUMP! gest 


fT PPLATCHLEY’s 









Grain Drill, and other kinds, Meat Cutters from the smallest 
Be a0 00 onet e buying inferior to Jumbo size, Farm Boilers and Hog Scalders, Corn Shell- 
or the same money. ers, from ‘t Pet”’ size to the capacity of 5000 bushels perday. Iam 


in communication with all the Agricultural Implement builders 
- c. Cc. BLATCHLEY, in the United States. 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia 45> Send for circulars of any kind of goods wantede 

**; . a non slis 
*@> For sale by the best houses in the trade. “G8 ; 


ROBERT KELSO, | _— ~=#8@ WM. KEACOCK, fie 
» Woven W UNDERTAKER, 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
No. 1508 Brown Street, 


The best, most durable and com- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


fortable SPRING MATTRESS in use. 













Made to suit any bedstead. 








ee 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete. 


‘CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Husk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Private use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 

$3.50. $6. $10.  Ssa.ren 

Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0O.,N.J. 
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AMOS HILLBORN &: CoO. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


LypiA A. Murppry, 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 N. Tentb Street, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
: CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFICE: 603 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special Attention given to Serving Families. 


CHOICE 


ENTIRE WHOLESALE STOCK AT 
RETAIL. 


TO SUIT 
CITY SALES. 


CAREFULLY 
SELECTED 


SUMMER 
WEARABLES 


A GREAT AND VARIED AS- 
SORTMENT AND 
MODERATE PRICES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


S. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5.00 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 
Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good Black, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sending it all to one address, To those who wish to 
purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In «ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


YINGLE AND COMMUNICATING ROOMS, 


with board, in a Friends’ family. 
616 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 


sur 


Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





